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NOTICE. 
The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and also on 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. Due 
notice will be given of the Award.—January 3rd, 1850. 


LIBERAL ILLIBERALITY. 


“ Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is Fa 
the business of the understanding; whatey@is"besi 
ised by consent or recommended by ratity, is n 
something worse.”—Locke. 


re of knowledge and 
that, however author- 
g but ignorance, or 


[vis a truth which may not be denied, that “Maff has been created for 
other purposes than the mere enjoyment Of arial passions and propen- 
sities. 
ments by which he is so pre-eminently exalted above the mere brute crea- 
tion, but like the earth, which, without the aid of the husbandman,brings 
forth noxious weeds and poisonous herbs, so does the mind of man 
beeome debased, and, like the Upas tree, desttoys*all-that-comés within 
the range of its contaminating influence, unless care be taken to sow In 
the youthful mind a love of truth and a desire or morality. Above all 
is it imperative on a public instructor, especially if he should be of com- 
manding talents, to take especial care that “ Presupice,” which exerts so 
baneful an influence on the well-being of mankind, should ever meet at 
his hands the most determined hostility. But the writer, however 
towering his intellectual qualities may be, who, to turn “an honest 
penny,’ acts contrary to this rule, and panders to and feeds a vitiated 
and morbid taste for slander, deserves to have attached to his name _ his 
Writings, and his biography, what Lord Brougham once said in the 
House of Lords, to q certain Peer, that “ God had given him talent, but 
Satan the application thereof.” 


These ideas flitted across our mind as we sat ruminating over an 
article penned by Mr. Charles Dickens, in “ Hovsrnxotp Worns,” headed 
“Biography of a Bad Shilling,” in which article he once more seizes 
the opportunity of adding to the insults and calumnies he had previ- 
ously heaped on the Jewish community. We extract the following 
portion of the article, which also found its way into many daily Jour- 
a but more especially into the columns of those calling themselves 
JIRERAL. 


“I believe I may state with confidence that my parents were respec- 
table, notwithstanding that one belonged to the law—being the zinc 
door-plate of a solicitor. The other, was a pewter flagon residing at a 
very excellent hotel, and moving in distinguished society ; for it assisted 
almost daily at convivial parties in the Temple. It fell a victim at last 
to a person belonging to the lower orders, who seized it, one fine morn- 
ng, while hanging upon some railings to dry, and conveyed it; to a 
Jew, who—I blush to record the insult offered to a respected member 
of my family—melted it down. My first mentioned parent—the zinc 
plate—was not enabled to move much in society, owing to its very 
close connextion with the street door. It occupied, however, @ very 
ae position in a leading thoroughfare, and was the means of 
inform aay useful instruction, perhaps, than many a quarto, for it 
aaa 1e running as well as the reading public, that Messrs. Snapples 

within, and that their office hours were from ten till 
rani er to become my progenitor it fell a victim to dishonest 
es. A “fast” man unscrewed it one night, and bore it off in 


oi to his chambers. Here it was included by “the boy” among 
Hmerous “ perquisites,” and, by an easy transition, soon found its 


Way to the Hebrew gentleman above mentioned. 
The first 


of this ingeni 
mutually ady 
and solidity 


meeting between my parents took place in the melting-pot 
ous person, and the result of their subsequent union. was 
antageous, ‘The one gained ‘by the alliance that strength 
Which is not possessed by even ‘the purest pewter ; while 


He has had bestowed on him those. superior intellectual endow- . 


to the solid qualities of the other were added a whiteness and brilliancy 
that unadulterated zinc could never display. | 
 « Brom the Jew, my parents were transferred—mysteriously and by 
izht—to an obscure individual in an obscure quarter of the metropolis, 
when, Th séeresy and silence, I was cast, to use an appropriate metaphor, 
ween the world.” 


There is an old proverb attached to the thief-catchers’ trade, which 
sava—“ Sct a thief to catch a thief,” which, no doubt, is founded on 
trith; secing that none but a thief can well understand the ins and outs 
of that norte calling. We were, therefore, at first inclined to believe 
that the writer of the biography, from his inTIMATE acquaintance with 
the subject, might in early life have been initiated into the art and 
mystery of transferring zine and brass into the melting pot, and subse- 
ently introducing those metals in a new form and coinage among his 
ends; but we ultimately come to the conclusion, that at all events 
tl much was pertectly clear, that before the writer could have penned 
giteh a vile and foul slander he must first have hardened his heart with 
Bc, and have well polished his face with Brass. | 
Infortunately, however, for Mr. Charles Dickens, about the time 

Mined the said article, two men, O'Shea and Mulgarry (who; what- 
ever their religion, were, at all events, not Jews), were’ appreherded in 
Regent-street for having moulds in their possession for manufacturing 
base “ half-crowns,” and who, on Monday last, were sentenced at the 
Centra’ Criminal Court to ten years’ transportation for the crime. The 
same mishap befell “ Silverpen” (Miss Meteyard), in Eliza Cook's Jour- 
nal, who introduced into a tale, as if from the clouds, a Jewess and her 
son (for they had nothing whatever to do with the plot) as-having ill- 
used their servant girl, when the infamous case of the SLoanes appeared 
in the criminal calendar, and gave the lie direct’ to” her deliberate 
falsehood. | | 

It is thus that talent, when not guided by principle, becomes a curse 
instead of a blessing to mankind, and compels us to join with Shakspere 
in exclaiming, “ ‘lo what base uses may we not return?) .. 

Qharles Dickens (a most popular writer of the day) possesses great in- 
fluence over the public mind, to which we admit. he has done‘great and 
good service, and could, if he would, eradicate from the vocabulary the 
fatal word “ Prejudice.” Let him ponder on the words of Warts, who, 
in his “ Logic,” says, ‘“‘ Sometimes @ favourite author, ora writer of great 
name, drags a thousand followers after him into his own mistake, merely 
by the authority of his name and character.” * Let him ponder over the 
annals of crim. con. cases,! over the criminal calendar of the country, 
and write a biography of all the murders, ete., which are’contitiually pre- 
sented to our view, and tell us how many of them"fre Jews.’ Let him 


his powerful pen, to spread education (the best.eradicator of crime and 
prejudice), into the hovels of the poor. Let him worthily employ him- 
self in teaching mankind to regard each other as brethren, fhe children 
of one heavenly Father, inculeating far and wide the great Jewish as 
well as Christian doctrine—“ Do unto others as you would that others 


also attach to such articles the following testimony of a learned clergy- 


worth, Hunts, who, in his three letters to the Archbiahop q Canterbury, 
ject of the pro- 


ies William Gray Smith, surgeon, Vauxhall, was brought up at Lambeth Police- 
court, on Thursday, ,for further examination; wheo four distinct capital charges 


were established against him, and one of criminal assault. One of the girls was 
only Ru Daa ight of age, and the others were under seventcen. The prisoner was 
again remanded* in order that further evidence may be brought forward against 
. him.—JLeader, March Ist. 


But if he neeps must charge Jews with erime, let him . 


tell us if the-surgeon of Vauxhall is a Jew.? + Let -him- endeavour, by” 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| man of the Church of England, the Rev. John Oxlee, rector of Moles- 
priety of Jews and Christians abstaining from eating blood, efc., m Ses 
‘“T cannot peruse an English newspaper, for ‘ever, so short a period, 
without witnessing such‘a detail of premeditated mtirders, suicides, mfan- 
ticides, fratricides, sororicides, mariticides, uxoricides, matricides, and 
parricides, as never disgraced the history’ of any other nation or country 
upon the earth, however barbarous or_ uncer ilised. Certainly” more 
' See report, in the public jourfials of Tuesday last, of the horrible facts disclosed 
by the witnesses before’ the Committée of the House of Lords on Heathcote’s 
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crimes of this complexion appear to be committed among the pro- 
fessors of Christianity in the course of three months, than can be shewn 
to have been committed among the professors of Judaism for three thou- 
sand years.’ Such is the admission of a Christian clergyman. 

But if Mr. Charles Dickens, in the face of such testimony in favour 
of the professors of Judaism, be still determined to persevere in pros- 
tituting his pen to the fostering of unfounded and malignant prejudice, 
making it “familiar in their mouths as Household Words,” then, when 
time comes, as come it will, when all now active and stirring in this 
busy world shall be no more, then let this be his epitaph— 


“Gop HAD GIVEN HIM TALENT, 
But SATAN THE APPLICATION THEREOF.” 


PHILOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE HEBREW 
WORDS ADDY Wd 
(Youth, Male, Damsel, Women, Men). 3 
Tuer ain Greek has a peculiar signification, as it, if commencing a 
word, denotes the very contrary of its signification; thus, @avacca (mor- 
tality) and a@avacia (immortality). 
Aquila, the elegant Greek translator of Holy Writ, tries to fit this 
Greek peculiarity also to the Hebrew language, and has eminently suc- 


ceeded in the following passage, N\5 Sy 929703" NIM (rendered in the 
English authorised version, “ He will be our guide, even unto death,” 
Psalm xlviii. 14), which he translates, ‘‘ He, the Lord, leads us to im- 


mortality ;” as if it had been in Hebrew myx (the Medrash, Rabdba, 
end of chap. xi., 13 PRY phy NYDINN If we there- 
fore find, in another Rabbinical passage, NON AAPA Sy yonin (generally 


4 


translated, “the crest of God is truth’), we might here also render? 


MON as a compound of no“ (non-dying), and would thus designate 
God ‘the kmmortal.” We may, on this occasion, refer to the passage 


in Jeremiah (x.10), OPON NIN (and the Lord is 
truth, he is the living God), where A" forms a parallelism of OY. 
So also the Greek a privative is deduced from the negative. particle 
aro, Thus, likewise, may the Greek aynp (adult male) be derived from 
the Hebrew “y, with a privative at the commencement, and. signify a 
man who has already passed the age of youth. 

Why the male sex is called 13}, the Talmud has already endeavoured 
to give an etymological explanation, 32 1933 A} It (Tract Nidda, 
fol. 31).1 I trust, however, to be able to maintain the original idea of 
“thinking,” since with the birth of a male child a lasting memorial is 
erected to the family, and the name of the father is transplanted by him 


into futurity, Stem row nino xd (his name shall not be blotted o 
from Israel); whilst a female child does not contribute to the perpetuit 


of the paternal name, which is also expressed in moy (from poy * to 
conceal, to hide’). This non-concern for the preservation of the 
paternal name is especially manifested at marriage, where the female is 
joined to the new family, and adopts their name; nay, where indeed it 
becomes her duty to forget her original paternal house, as we read in 
the Bible, JIN JOY “and forget also thy people, and thy 
father’s house’ (Psalm xlv.10). If we therefore mect with the passage 


in 1 Kings (xi. 16), DYINI (until he had cut off every 
male in Edom), it need not be regarded as a mistake through con- 


founding it with a passage in Exodus (xxv. 19), pony dt mx Anon 
(thou shalt blot out the memory of Amalek), as the Talmud takes it 
(vide 7ract Baba Bathra, fol. xxi. b), since with the destruction of the 
male sex of a nation its memory ceases of itself; in proof of which we 


may quote the edict of Pharaoh, yan (every 
son that is born you shall cast in the river), because he purposed by 
that edict to root out the nation of Israel. 

Thus also, perhaps, may the noun Dt’) (women) signify “ those that 


forget; ‘Dy For God, said he, hath made me 
forget all my toil” (Genesis xli.51), Hence, also, the term Nt} °2 
(the house of forgetfulness) for the family whence the female has been 
married. With the addition of the Greek a privative O°'28 would thus 
be opposed to O°), i. e., those who do not forget. 


Alba (Stuhlweissenburg), in Hungary. M. Zipser, Rabbi. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE OF THE PATRIARCH 
JACOB. 


Or the interesting and no less instructive biographical notices of the 
patriarchs recorded in Scripture, from which characteristical account 
posterity gleans to this day so many salutary lessons, that of Jacob is 
decidedly the most remarkable, for his was indeed a strange eventful 
history, a chain of sorrows and mishaps, from his cradle until almost at 
the brink of the grave. His trials commenced at an early age; for it 
must have been hurtful to him, that with all the shining qualities which 
adorned his character, and were wanting in his elder brother, yct the 
affections of Isaac were bestowed upon the latter, as it is stated,* ‘ And 
Isaac loved Esau.” Even the death-bed blessing was intended for a 
patrimony to the favourite Esau; but by a stratagem, made use of 
reluctantly by Jacob, in compliance with the solicitations of an anxious 
mother, he sueceeded in obtaining for himself the blessing of his father, 
but at the same time the bitter curse and hatred of his brother ; for 


‘lL beg to refer Rabbi Zipser to Wesly’s Commentary on Leviticus, where the 
words 921 and maps are etymologically explained in reference to the natural consti- 


tution of either, and the former from 321 (to think).—M. H. B., the Translator. 
Genesis xxv. 28. 


this deception on the part of Jacob caused the final extinction of their 
fraternal love, His brother turned now into his implacable foe, who 
would only forget his wrong by becoming a fratricide. Flight became 
the only means of preventing such an unhappy catastrophe; and Jacob 
was compelled to leave the paternal roof, bid a long farewell to his 
loving mother, aud become a fugitive in a strange land, where he found 
refuge with his cunning relative Laban. Here a new era of vexation 
began for him; for during a period of twenty years’ servitude he endured 
many hardships, and was exposed to many privations of comfort; as 
he expressed himself,? “ The heat consumed by day, and the cold by 
night; sleep departed from mine eyes.” He had yet to wrestle and 
use art against art to keep up with his subtle kinsman, who in the end 
would not have let him depart so easily with his hard-earned acquisitions, 
had not Jacob taken the precaution to fly secretly. Laban’s hot pursuit 
after Jacob clearly demonstrates that, in spite of his apparently honest 
protestation,® “ that he would have sent him away with ? ret and harp,” 
he had set out with very hostile intentions, and would certainly have 
executed them, had not the Divine interposal withdrawn him from 
his evil designs by means of a dreamy vision. 

Searcely had Jacob escaped from this danger, than another, not less 
formidable, presented itself, in the person of his brother, who came, 
with an army of four hundred men, to greet his return. His situation 
was then precarious indeed. To contend with such a force, encumbered 
with women and young children, was impossible; and he was in great 
perplexity when the unwelcome tidings reached him, as we read,* “ and 
Jacob was in great fear and distress.” In this dilemma there was no 
alternative but to submit to the holy will of the Disposer of our fate, 
and fervently to invoke the interposition of Ilim to whom no orison 
ascends in vain, and who graciously granted assistance. 

But Jacob's trials did not end here. before the end of his journey 
his peace of mind was yet more disturbed, and his domestic quietude 
broken, by the defilement of his daughter Dinah. Every father can 
sympathise with his feelings on that occasion. The consequences 
might have been. still more fatal, as Jacob justly feared that the harsh 
vengeance of her brethren would provoke the anger of the surrounding 
nations; but haply Providence watched over his safety, so that, with all 
their resentment, they let him pass unhurt. 

His long and perilous journey was now approaching to its close; the 
weary wanderer was now near his destination. How delightful must 
have been his anticipations, after more than twenty vears’ absence, to 
see again his early home, the scene of his childhood, to embrace once 
more his aged parents, to rest and refresh his weary limbs after the 
many fatigues and troubles which he had undergone; but, alas! how 
often are our fondest expectations frustrated by the caprice of fate. A 
harder blow was yet to fall upon Jacob's head; before he reached 
home, his most affectionate wife, his early companion, his dearly beloved 
Rachel, died in giving birth to a second child. Scripture here draws a 
veil over his grief, for his affliction at such a calamity can be better 
imagined than described. 

Our traveller was now once more peaceably settled in Canaan, the 
land of his nativity, and his adverse fate had taught him submission to 
the Divine will without murmuring—resignation without hopeless despair. 
In the bosom of his family he again found that peace of mind which 
seldom forsakes the truly pious. But his stern destiny did not cease to 
persecute him; his tranquillity was again perturbed by the disappearance 
—and, as he supposed, the death—of his favourite Joseph, in whom all 
his paternal affections were centered, His lamentations on that occa- 
sion are emphatically expressed:5 “ And he refused to be comforted, 
and he said, I shall go down to the grave mourning for my son.” ‘The 
celebrated commentator (Rashi) observes,° Jacob intended to 
settle himself in peace, therefore he was visited with the fate of Joseph; 
for it is said to the righteous, ‘ Does it not suffice you that you inherit 
futurity, but you will enjoy peace in this world also?’” Now if this 
theological hypothesis, quoted from the Medrash, is meant as an illus- 
tration of the mystery why Jacob—who ranks almost pre-eminent among 
the patriarchs?—was thus so severely chastised, then he has more mys- 
tified than elucidated it, for this is neither reconcilable with common 
rationality, nor compatible with the justice of our Maker. Why should 
the righteous, for being entitled to the heirdom of futurity, deprive 
themselves of the blessings which this world offers ? Can they not par- 
ticipate of temporal as well as of spiritual enjoyments? Cannot the 
Creator afford to give such high wages to his faithful servants ? Equally 
absurd would it be to suppose, that they are doomed to terrestrial 
misery in order that they may better enjoy celestial bliss. But the 
truth is, that the propensity of the human mind (without some powerful 
stimulus) is to live heedless in the present—unmindful of the future. 
Now if the period allotted to mankind to pass on earth were to be con- 
stantly lit up with the sunshine of prosperity, its perpetual serenity 
never clouded with sorrow nor darkened by the gloomy shadows of 
adversity—were the stream of existence to run down in uninterrupted 
smoothness, its calm surface never ruffled by the tempests of fate—in 
short, were the garden of life to produce nothing but sweet flowers of 
happiness, then man might be irrecoverably lost; for he would be s0 


intoxicated with worldly enjoyments, and so absorbed in worldly put’ 


suits, that he would not bestow a th_ught upon a hereafter; therefore 
the Omniscient, in His infinite wisdom, has predestined that life should 


Ibid. xxxi. 40. Ibid. xxxi. 27. * Ibid. xxxii. 7. § Ibid. xxxvil. 

® This is not in contradiction to the aphorism, x7ax NIW¥ 07D? (according to thy 

trouble so is thy recompence), for this refers only to the difficulties which one 
encounters in pursuing the study of the law, or in the performance of a precept. 
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be so blended with joy and sorrow, gratification and disappointment so 
closely interwoven, to remind us of the frailty and nothingness of our- 
selves, how transient and unstable our worldly possessions, and how 
unreal and fallacious sublunary happiness is. ‘[he more pious and 
upright man is, the more carefully he is guarded from relapsing into 
dormant passiveness to which man is so prone, by letting him feel more 
poignantly the vicissitudes of life, in order to recall him from time to 
time, and point out to him the fallibility of ideal felicity. Thus it is 
argued with the righteous: in granting you ease and gratification in this 
preparatory life, you will hazard that which is by far more important, 
the oal of all your aspirations, eternity itself. This explains the answer 
of Jacob unto Pharaoh; for we read,9 ‘‘ And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, 
How old art thou? And Jacob said, The days of the years of my 
sojourn are an hundred and thirty years ; few and evil were the days of 
the years of my life.”” The question will occur to the observant reader, 
Why did not Ja¢ob use the same term to the period of his life which 
Pharaoh did?" and why did he add, ‘“* Few and evil were his years,”’ when 
he was not asked how his life was passed? But the reason is now 
obvious ; for when the course of life is not often agitated by repeated 
visitations, then man is apt to forget—for a time, at least—its transitory 
state, and may dignify it by the appellation OM (life); but he whose 
life has been nothing but a turbulent sea of troubles, like Jacob's, who 
had these monitors continually before his eyes to admonish him how 
fluctuating human hopes are, does not use the term “life,” but "35 
(sojourn), from 3 (to sojourn), which is more appropriate, as being 
emblematical of its temporariness ; and he himself explains the cause 
why he terms it thus, for few and evil were they, so that he could not 
mistake it fora more durable settlement. 

The following short apophthegm of the Talmud, 


(Not every man is sufficiently meritorious to sit at two 
tables), though;not in direct apposition, still, as the reader will perceive, 
deviates from the supposition of the Medrash, that the affliction of the 
pious is an esseptial ingredient of their attainment of heaven; so does 


the passage in the Ethics of the Fathers, mide xd 


pp tym son xb) (It is not in our power to explain the prosperity of 
the wicked nor the chastisement of the righteous). Again, we find in 


The Talmud,” py x53 (No chastisement is inflicted where 
there is no iniquity) ; but the subject is too intricate and prolix to be 
discussed here.!4 


27, Mount-strect, London Hospital. H. L. Harris. 


Mr. M. II. Bresslau delivered his fifth lecture on Friday evening last. 
at the above Institution, and concluded the subject of “The Moral Ten- 
deneies of Scriptural History.’ After making a few 
tions on the study of Biblical History, he said— 


In my last lecture I took a cursory view of the Scripture history from 
Adam down to David and Solomon. The life of the latter, king Solomon, 
proves to demonstration that man must not rely too much on his own wis- 
dom. When the Deity appeared to him in a dream by night, and said, 
“Ask! what shall I give thee?” he asked neither for. riches, nor for honour, 
nor for wealth, but with the greatest meekness and humility replied, “I am 
but a little child, I know not how to go out or to come in. Give, therefore, 
thy servant an understanding heart, to judge thy people, that I may discern 
between good and bad.” We read in Scripture that it pleased God ; and he 
said to him, ‘* Because thou hast not asked for thyself long life, neither hast 
asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine enemies; but hast 
asked for thyself understanding to discern judgment. Behold, I have done 
according to thy words, I have given thee a wise and understanding heart, 
so that there wis none like thee before thee, neither after thee shall anv 
arise like unto thee ; and I have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches and honour, so that there shall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee all thy days.” 

Yet this meek king placed too much confidence in his wisdom, and con- 
sidered himself above the law. For the law said, that “a king should not 
multiply horses to himself, neither that he multiply wives to himself, that 
his heart turn not my ; neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold.” Solomon, however, considered that these precautionary injunc- 
tions were only requisite for weak-minded men, but were unnecessary for a 
gigantic mind like his; and, said he, Z may multiply horses and wives, and 
yet my heart will not be turned away from the paths of virtue. But we 
soon perceive how wrong was the calculation on his mind. We see how the 
thousand wives did manage to pervert his understanding, so that the king- 
dom was divided, and the great strength of a monarchy which lies in union 
began to fail. Terrible wars between the kingdom of Judah and the other 
tribes were the consequences of his folly. Instead of uniting their powers 
to combat the enemy from without, they fought incessantly within; nay, 
what is still more deplorable, the one party often called in the enemy—the 
common enemy of Israel—idolatrous Syria—in order to defeat their oppo- 
nents of the same faith; only one tribe remained to the dynasty of Solomon, 
and that tribe, powerful as it was, was continually at war with the others. 

His son Rehoboam was an overbearing proud fool, who forsook the council 
of the elders, who sensibly advised him, “If thou wilt be a servant unto this 
people, thou must serve them, speak good words to them, then they will be 
thy servants for ever.” But he forsook the council of the old men, and 
consulted with the young ones that were grown up with him, who stupidly 
advised him toreply to the deputation, ‘‘ My father loaded you with a heavy 
rom I will add to your yoke. My father has chastised you with whips, but 
— chastise you with scorpions.” Now, even then, in times of an abso- 
‘ute monarchy, the people would not be tyrannised over by an imbecile king, 


* Genesis xiviii. 8, 9. 

vrochoth, chap. 2. Ethics, chap. 4. Shaboth, chap. 5. 

of, bis, in my apinion, resembles many other mysteries in creation for which no 
mane can be assigned; as we find in the Talmud (Brochoth, chap. 1), that even to 


oses, when he asked ; 
of this question. Tart ee ee am, all was granted him except the solution 


pertinent observa- , 


unlimited confidence in Providence. 


The reigns of the succeeding kings of Judah and Israel, who had now their 
separate governments, are equally marked by civil wars, and struggles against 
the Syrians, who naturally took every advantage of the internal discord, but 
none was more terrible and disastrous to the moral and religious prosperity 
of Israel than the reign of that weak-minded king, Ahab, in Hebrew called 
axnx, and his ambitious, wicked, and blood-thirsty queen, Jezebel. The 
Lecturer then read the narrative of 1 Kings xxi. and demonstrated the po- 
gress of sin, how the covetousness of king Ahab led to perjiiry, false-evidence, 
and to murder. 

The Lecturer then, after dwelling upon the histories of Elisha and Elijah, 
said, I will conclude with the one which has given rise to a feast, the anni- 
yersary of which we shall soon celebrate, it is the feast of Purim, in comme- 
moration of the events in Shushan, under the reign of that silly and imbecile 
king Ahasuerus. First we must admire the moral courage of Mordecai, in 
refusing to kneel down before Haman. Independent of the religious scruple 
to kneel down before a man, before any but the Supreme Being, there is 
something degrading and repulsive in it, that one human creature should fall 
down on his knees before another. In cases of royalty, there is, unfortu- 
nately,an exception made, and has become a custom, “more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.” But Haman was not a royal personage. It 
was merely to suit the capriciousness of a foolish king that the other cour- 
tiers went on their knees before Haman. Mordecai, however, had a nobler 
mind. He refused at the risk of the king’s displeasure, and of his own life. 
The patriotism of Mordecai elicits our warmest applause. No sooner did 
he hear of the cruel edict that all his brethren in faith were to be extermi- 
nated, than he sent to his sister, the queen, and implored her to exercise 

_ her influence with the king to reverse the dreadful ukase. But we are still 
more charmed with Mordecai’s patriotic enthusiasm when he received rather 
a cool answer from his royal sister. When she pleaded that she could not 
see the king, because she was not called, and that it was against the laws 
for a royal wife to see her husband unless he bends to her the golden sceptre, 
Mordecai sent word to her, “ Think not with thyself that thou shalt escape 
in the king's house more than all the Jews. For if thou altogether holdest 
thy peace at this time, then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise to 
the Jews from another place; but thou and thy father’s house shall be de- 
stroyed; and who knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this?” | 

Here, we perccive, the boldness and true patriotism, and, at the same time, 

Mordecai feared not to offend his royal 

sister, nor did he despair in case she should refuse to intercede with the 
king. He was sure deliverance and enlargement would come from another 
place, if she refused to take up the matter. . Yet he urged her most power 
fully, that it was the finger of Divine Providence which raised her to the 


dignity of a queen, in order to serve her people. 
~~. The bold message had its due effect upon the queen. Her answer is 
equally patriotic and beautiful ; ** Go,” said she, “and gathervall the Jews 
that are found in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink 
three days, night and day; I also and my maidens will fast likewise, and so 
will I go to the king, which is not according to the law ; and if I perish, I 
erish.” 
: Such was the enthusiastic response which she made to her patriotic bro- 
ther’s appeal. But though she was much beloved by the king, she could 
not rely upon her own strength, but invoked the assistance of God by prayer 
and fasting and humiliation; a great lesson this to us, if we are ever so 
werful, ever so high in rank, not to trust in our own abilities without 
help from.on high. Another lesson do we derive from it, if we are great in 
the state, and assume high dignities and titles, not to neglect our humbler 
brethren and sisters. Let those who are admitted at the royal court never 
forget their brethren in the little courts, for many have risen from those 
narrow courts and alleys, to wealth, and dignities, and honour. 


Let queen Esther be an example to our wealthy and titled ladies; let 
thein not be ashamed to visit the humble abodes of the poor and needy ; 
and to those of my brethren and sisters who can afford to celebrate this feast 
of Esther, as well as the fast, I would respectfully say: Forget not your bro- 
thers and sisters, who are not blessed with the means of cnjoying them- 
selves. Diffuse joy and gladness in the dwellings of the distressed; gladden 
the heart of the widow as Elisha and Elijah did, multiply her oil and her flour. 
If you cannot do it so successfully as the prophets did, endeavour to do as 
much as you can. Revive the dying children of your poorer brethren, as 
Elijah and Elisha did revive them with physical food; refresh them with 
intellectual aliment. ‘There is many a poor boy crying like the son of the 
widow, “‘ My head, my head !’”’ there is many a poor lad who has a good head 
and intellect; but alas, his parents are obliged to take him early from school 
and send him into the streets to bring bread home for the family, ‘Lhere is 
many a woman, where the creditor, in most cases the landlord, theatens to 
take away—not the two sons, but the bed and little furniture. Let us fol- 
low the example of Elisha and Elijah, and assist them. Whilst on the other 
hand, I say to those who do enjoy the help and assistance from your wealthier 
brethren, be thankful, be grateful, educate your children, keep them in 
school, as long as you possibly can ; set them a good example by your own 
moral conduct. Keep them away from bad society, from low coffee-houses, 
from low concert-rooms, and from all places where their virtue and their 


life are jeopardised ; exhort them to read the history of the Bible ; employ 
the Sabbath in reading it to your children; call their attention to the 
beautiful morals it contains, and depend upon it that, not only in a religious 
view, but also in a moral view, the history of the Bible, like the law, rejoice 
the heart, and its study will tend to our life, and the prolongation of our 
days. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer having been agreed upon, he said, 
that he felt highly gratified by the unremitting attention paid to his 
discourses by the audience ; and his only ambition in delivering them 
was, that he might be instrumental in enhancing the respect for Biblical 
History, 
onal If such should be the fruits of his humble lecture, 
fully satisfied. 


and in causing its moral lessons to be followed wi old ye 
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rebellion and division were the terrible consequences. His Chancellor of 
the Exchequer also proved that it is not easy to collect taxes, to which the 
people are opposed ; and when the king sent Adoram, who was over the 
tribute, he was stoned to death, and king Rehoboam was glad to make his 
escape to Jerusalem. The consequence was, that his enemy, Jeroboam, was 
proclaimed king over the ten tribes, aud all the calamities, all the bloodshed 
which ensued, until the siege of Jerusalem and its fall, as well as the con- 
quest of the ten tribes, and their captivity, must be attributed to this hapless 
division and rebellion. 
| 
| 
| 
FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES AT SUSSEX HALL. | 
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Friday, March 7, 5611—1851. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully in ormed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE NOMAD TRIBES OF ASIA! 
INSTITUTION OF Civin SOCIETY. 


Tue history of the early settlement of nations is in itself one of great 
interest; and it is still more important when we are treating of Asiatic 
historv, which has continued to present, from the earliest times, an 
unchangeability of character which is not found among the tribes which 
have peopled Europe. It is therefore worth while to trace, so far as 
we may, some of the steps which have made modern Asiatic history 
what it is, and to show how remarkably the present state of the tribes 
of that quarter of the globe coincides with what we know of their ancient 
condition. We shall therefore consider at some length the progress of 
the institution of civil society in the earliest periods of the world’s life, 
when the first tribes settled at Babel, or in its neighbourhood, in the 
dawn of history, and from which the country of the Mesopotamian 
plains probably derived its first importance. The necessity of repelling 
lawless aggression would naturally be the first thing that would bring 
families together, and lead them to unite in societies for purposes of 
mutual defence. ‘To secure this object, the combined force of many 
individuals would often be requisite; and hence, in the early stages of 
human improvement, a numerous progeny, particularly of sons, is 
earnestly desired and highly valued. ‘The members of one family would, 
however, rarely be able of themselves to maintain successfully their own 
rights; hence they would naturally seek the aid of the families around 


them, and in their immediate vicinity; and covenants for mutual assist- 


ance, on terms of mutual agreement, would soon be made. The religious 
sanction of the oath would be the natural bond ; and the public worship 
of God would almost immediately follow, and would be among the first 
direct institutions of the united people. Hence would result a variety 
of laws, in the first instance very simple, and affecting only the most 
momentous interests of each family, as those relating to marriage, private 
property, the punishment of transgressors, and the duties of religion. 
For, in fact, where our inquiries are confined to the infancy of society 
and the original state of empires, we find that the web of national 
history, though woven by so many different artists, bears almost every- 
where an uniform texture. As new occasions, and with them new neces- 
sities arose, the first principles are gradually strengthened, improved, 
and enlarged, by other compacts and laws, which are either expressly 
enacted or tacitly admitted ; and as individual families endeavoured to 
increase their property, to lighten their labours, and to attain greater 
comfort and case, society itself acquired firmness and compactness, 
Some such rules as these will be found to have existed in all nations ; 
but the study of history will show a great difference in their gradual 
growth and formation between the Nomadic and settled tribes, a differ- 
ence which may at once be accounted for by differences of position and 
circumstances. The social bond would naturally be very weak among 
a people who lived as herdsmen, or who wandered as hunters over vast 
plains, and who, from the nature of their various pursuits, the scarcity 
of herbage for their cattle, or of game for their sport or subsistence, 
could have no settled abodes. Hence, though originally very nearly 
connected together as families from one common ancestor, their living 
together in afier times would depend entirely on voluntary associations. 
Separations would take place, such as that narrated in the Bible, when 
the herdsmen of Lot and Abram parted asunder, because “ there was a 
sirife” between them, and Lot was induced to choose the plains of 
Jordan and the neighbourhood of Sodom and Gomorrah, which were 
well watered everywhere, “even as the garden of the Lord,” while 
Abram continued to dwell in the land of Canaan. For tribes so living, 
it is clear that there could have been little of what we understand by 
civil society. Their laws were little more than edicts enounced from 
time to time, and enforced, as occasion required, by their several chief- 
tains; and hence, when desirous of improvements, their emirs would 
seldom be able to enforce them, except with the risk of losing much of 
their own authority. What was gained by one tribe during the long 
reign of an able ruler, would be lost again, or greatly impaired, by the 
succession of another and less able chieftain. Rapine and its attendant 
evils would necessarily result from such a state, for expert robbers would 
easily, and without fear of detection or punishment, commit extensive 
depredations on the wandering herds. Nor is this, the original and 
necessary condition of the Nomad tribes, changed by the lapse of time. 
Such was the early state of the sons of Ishmael, “their hand was against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them.” Such it has con- 
tinued through past ages, under every change of rulers, and such it still 
endures, wherever the climate or other conditions of the country have 
been such as to render permanent conquest by more civilised and settled 
nations impossible. To this day the wandering tribes that people the 
plains of Mesopotamia in the spring-tide, and where the neighbourhood 
of the great rivers affords ample and good pasturage for their cattle, 
reproduce the habits, and customs, and usages of their primitive fathers, 
and caring little for the pleasures and advantages of a society more 
closely united, refuse to restrict their liberty by adopting the ordinary 
but conventional usages of society. Mr. Layard and Mr. Frazer fre- 
quently mention the present Nomads of Mesopotamia and Persia, and 


and Persepolis.” Published by Arthur Hall, Virtue, 


. Extracted from “ Nineveh 
and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


the former gives an animated description of the march of the Shammar 
tribe, one of the most important of the roving tribes which at the pre. 
sent day occupy the great plains between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
‘We soon found ourselves,” says he (vol. i., p. 90), “in the midst of 
wide-spreading flocks of sheep and camels. As far as the eye could 
reach, to the right, to the left, and in front, still the same moving crowd, 
Long lines of asses and bullocks, laden with black tents, huge cauldrons, 
and variegated carpets ; aged women and men, no longer able to walk, 
tied on the heap of domestic furniture: infants crammed into saddle. 
bags, their tiny heads thrust through the narrow opening, balanced on 
the animal's back by kids or lambs tied on the opposite side; girls 
clothed only in the close-fitting Arab shirt, which displayed, rather than 
concealed, their graceful forms; mothers with their children on their 
shoulders ; boys driving flocks of lambs; horsemen armed with their 
long tufted spears, scouring the plain on their fleet mares ; riders urging 
their dromedaries with their short hooked sticks, and leading their high- 
bred steeds by the halter: colts galloping among the throng; high-born 
ladies seated in the centre of huge wings, which extend like those of 
a butterfly, from each side of a camel's hump, and are no less gaudy and 
variegated. Such was the motley crowd through which we had to wend 
our way for several hours. Our appearance created a lively sensation, 
‘The horsemen assembled round us, and rode by our side; the children 
yelled, and ran after the Franks.” 

Frazer, in his Persia (Edinb. Cyclop. 1554), has well described the 
habits and customs of the wandering hordes, and has pointed outa dis. 
tinction existing among the aboriginal people in Asia (and more especi- 
ally of Persia), which has been perpetuated through all times and through 
all the changes of their history. He shows that an immense portion of 
that continent is inhabited chiefly by tribes which may be called migra- 
tory; but that in many parts of itthey have merged into the body of 
the natives, wherever a regular government has been established; and 
that whenever any one of these tribes has risen to considerable power, 
and has fixed its seat of empire in some one insulated spot, as, for in- 
stance, the Moguls and Uzbeks at Bokhara, Khiva, atid Cashgar, the 
nomadic wanderers swarm around the imperial city for protection or 
service, but seldom intrude among their agricultural and commercial 
brethren. In Persia, a large population of Nomads are still existing 
separately from the rest of the people, though at the same time residing 
in the very heart of the community, and supplying the principal military 
force of the country, and its only hereditary aristocracy. ‘These tribes 
are bold and free, wild as their brethren from the pathless steppes, war- 
like and rude, quarrelsome and eager for plnider. They despise the 
pacific drudges who occupy the cities and cultivate the plains, and wan- 
der at will over the boundiess deserts, are uncertain in their loyalty, 
though hospitable and generous to the stranger. ‘Their habits are at 
once pastoral, military, and predatory. ‘They speak in general a rude 
dialect, and are subdivided Into many branches which derive their desig- 
nations from their original progenitor. 

The wandering tribes of Central Asia have in all ages occupied an 
important place, and played a conspicuous part, in the drama of Oriental 
History. Inthe most ancient times we hear of descents from the north 
of tribes called, by the classical authors, Seythians; in later days the 
Mongol, the Turk, and ‘Tartar, have successively made their inroads and 
established settlements in the richest and most fertile provinces ; and it 
is well to remember that the Goths, the Huns, the Vandals, and the 
Magyar races, who form the hereditary nobility of Hungary, were but 
waves of the same great tide which has from the beginning of things 
swept onward from the East tothe West. At the present time it would 
seem thatthe central part of Asia is very much less peopled than it was 
originally and that the steppes of 'Tartary, which furnished the mighty 
hosts of Jenghiz-Kan and ‘Vimir, though they filled the lands they con- 
quered with a new people, have not themselves been in equal proportions 
replenished. It is now many centuries since a stranger trtbe has invaded 
the southern provinces ; and, so faras we can judge from such statistical 
accounts as we have, there seems little probability of any such in- 
vasions for the future. The Nomad tribes now most renowned, are 
those who, as we have mentioned, still occupy the central districts 
of Persia and extend from thence to the south and west over the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and the Deserts of Arabia and Northern 
Africa. 


‘and seeing that Pharos and Ferdinands had even forced their way 


THE DREAM. 
By cis SILBERSTEIN. 


I have dreamt a dream, 

But all was not a dream.— Byron. 
At midnight, when mankind is wrapt in peace, and worldly fancy feeds 
our golden dreams—at midnight I sat alone in my closet; perusing the 


pages of history, sacred and profane, and found to my greatest sorrow 


that we had been at all times, and in almost every country, most cruelly 
persecuted. In one place we were accused of secretly circumcising 
Christian children; in another, of using Christian blood on our feast of 
Passover. We are said to have poisoned wells. We were reproached 
with infidelity and malevolent tricks; and on these accusations we were tor- 
tured, deprived of our property and driven into misery, if not put to death. 
And these vile accusations are almost as old as the name of Israel itself. 


So soon as this name became known as that of a chosen people, the 


blind prejudices of tyrants began to rise; but he who said, NVM ON 


AIA Paw Wy DIN (Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield 
and thy exceeding great reward!), never forsook us. I continued in 
my sad perusal, and came to that age which men call “ the enlightened ; 


' Genesis xv. 1. 
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through to this period—that tyrants had not quite vanished from off 
the face of the earth—with bitter feelings I turned my eyes away from 
that dark picture of Man and Time, and fell into deep reflections. 

It is hard, thought I, it is very hard; and who can imagine the pangs 
of affectionate parents on losing their children* at an age when the 
greatest anxieties and cares have been overcome—on losing them at 
once by the hands of a violence from which there is no rescue. The 
young leaf stripped off the tree will wither; the fruit plucked before its 
time will never ripen; but “ Woe unto him that striveth with his 
Maker!”’ Woe unto those who make use of their power over a human 
heart to deprive it of the simple pleasures it would naturally enjoy! 
All the favours, all the attentions in the world, cannot for a moment 
make amends for the loss of that happiness which a cruel tyranny 
destrovs. 

“ We live in gloomy, melancholy times,” said 1; and retired for the 
night. But no sooner had [ closed my eyes, than I felt as if I were 
being carried on the wings of Morpheus over seas, mountains, and 
vallevs. On, on I passed; and passing I beheld all those self-afflicted 
countries, intersected by rivulets of human blood. It filled me with 
horror. I turned away from that sad spectacle, and my vision then 
encountered a large meadow; on it were many herds of cattle of all 
descriptions, both strong and weak, young and old—all in peace and 
unity feeding on the same pasture, and their keeper, a young lad, was 
reclining in the shade of some high trees, and playing the flute. 

And why cannot man, that nobler part of creation, like the inferior, 
content himself to walk in peace and concord on that large meadow 
which is spread out before them both ? Why let these have the supe- 
riority 2. Why does man cherish envy and pride in his heart? Why 
does he prepare an untimely grave for his fellow-creature 2? Why does 
one man delight to see another stretched out and exhausted, raising his 
dim eyes to heaven, and the damps of death on his brow? Why should 
we stain our hands with blood? Then I heard a thousand groaning 
voices proceeding from the rivulets behind me, and fear drove me far 
away, and filled my imagination with that sad tune, until another scene 
eased my mind, though but for a brief time. 

I saw mountains covered to their summits with high and tufted trees, 
and valleys with their various windings, sheltered by smiling woods, A 
peaceful stream gently glided through the trembling reeds— 

And backward and forward roll’d the dimpled tide, 

Sceming at once two different ways to glide.‘ 
Then ! beheld the glorious orb of day on his departure, leaving behind 
him golden traces of his course, as ought a man on departing to another 
world, The ploughman left his plough, the shepherd was driving his 
flocks homeward, the birds flew to their nests; the air was calm and 
serene, all around was quict. Presently 1 saw the moon glimmering 
through the trees which crowned the hills. The host of stars came 
forth in their bright array; and all this was reflected by the calm sur- 
face of the stream in such a manner that I saw one starry heaven above 
and another beneath me. ; 

There 1 stood, in the true temple, true through all ages and all coun- 
tries—Nature’s—and I was filled with awe. It seemed to meas if I 
lad come there to witness some grand performance; and so it was. I 
heard some sweet sad words eliding onwards with the stream, and soon 
perceived them to be the echo of the language of my heart:—/7 AINY 
229 AN IY (low long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lord ? for ever? How long wilt thou hide thy face from me ?5) 

Searcely had these sounds died away, when a little boat approached 
me, in which there were two lads, the eldest of whom might have been 
sixteen, the other perhaps fourteen years of age. Their dress and fea- 
tures I could not well distinguish, but from their melancholy words I 
took them to be Israelites. | : 

They were busily engaged in throwing some nets into the silent 
water; and watching for a fortunate haul, they spoke to each other of 
bygone and better days, of a sweet home, of parents and sisters whom 
they seemed to have lost for ever. With heavy sighs they talked of 
younger brothers, whom they seemed to expect to meet in some place of 
banishment; and with a trembling voice the younger one uttered again 
the solemn words, ** How Jong wilt thou forget me, O Lord?” to which 
the other one, whose name I perceived to be Israel, replied :— 

‘Cheer up, my friend, cheer up; let us bear our fate patiently. I 
have been taught, there will be a time where, in a most delightful place, 
all those who are dear one to the other shall meet, and where no tyrant 
can decree separation.” 7 

“Where, where is that happy spot ?” the other anxiously inquired. 

“It may yet be far, very far from us,” Israel replied, “ but we are 
sure to reach it. ‘There is a place called Paradise ; there we shall meet 
our friends after having completed this life in the path of virtue. There- 
fore let us never forsake virtue, let us never forget that there is but 
One God, and cherish the holy law that has been imbued in our young 
minds by our dear parents, and remember that we belong to a brother- 
hood which is the most ancient; and may our pledge ever be— 


“The more tyrants will bind us, 
The more united they ‘Il find us.” 


Here the younger one burst into a torrent of bitter tears, fell upon 
the neck of his consoling companion, and cried out, “ O Israel, my only 
friend, teach me, and I will always be your attentive pupil; teach me 
to walk in those paths; where shall I find them? O Israel! Israel! 
never forsake me, a wretched one !” 


Israel, promising never to forsake him, reminded his younger friend 


2 
mas to the cruel treatment of the Jews in Russia. Vide Jewish Chronicle, 
. ? Isaiah xly. 9. * Ovid. * Psalm xiii. 2. 


of their duty. They drew their nets from the water, and rowed further 
away. Their boat went on swifter than before, and in a few moments 
they were out of sight. 

‘‘ Poor boys!” said I, looking after them; “ it is hard to lose a 
home !” 

Dark clouds arose on a sudden, and gradually every star, and the 
beautiful moon itself, disappeared. The air was no longer calm and 
serene. A heavy storm arose, the trees all around groaned, the stream 
was agitated, wave rose upon wave, and all nature seemed enraged. 


Think not this fiction. ‘ There was war in heav'n.” 
From heav'n's high crystal mountain, where it hung 
The Almighty’s out-stretch’d arm took down his bow, 
And shot his indignation at the deep. 

Ke-thunder'd hell, and darted all her fires. 

And seems the stake of little moment still ? 

And slumbers man, who singly caus'd the storm ? 

sleeps. —And art thou shock'd at mysteries ? 
The greatest, thou. Low dreadful to reflect, 

What ardour, care and counsel, mortals cause 

In breasts Divine! How little in their own.® 


Groping along in the dark for many and many and many a mile, I at 
last beheld in the far distance the glimmering of a light. 


**So shines a good deed in a naughty world,”’ 


said I, approaching it with all speed, and found it to proceed from a 
humble cottage. | 

A young but care-worn girl was reclining on a couch; a venerable 
old man, holding a little boy between his knees, sat at the side of it. 
Opposite to them was an aged woman asleep in a broken arm-chair. 
The old man watched every motion of the poor girl, to whom all the 
surrounding world seemed dead. She appeared to hear and to see 
nothing, aud her afflicted mind was far away. Now and then, starting 
up, and glaring all around the room, she would call out— 

“ There—ihere—do you not hear the rattling of the chains ? See 
them! see the villains dragging along my dear father!” 

At cther times she would call out again:—‘ Yet he could not save 
him! He is gone too! He is gone, my beloved brother! And shall 
I never see them again ? never ?”’ she asked of the old man, who, to 
all appearance, must have been her grandfather. 

But he, half broken-hearted, could scarcely answer her, and entreated 
her by motions not to give too much way to grief and sorrow. 

‘* Be patient, my child, be patient,” at last he said, ‘“ we shall yet see 
brighter days. God will send his faithful servant’ to loosen the fetters 
of the captives. Do not break down,” he begged of her, “ the last 
support of my hope. Your father, as well as your brothers, are my 
sons; and are you not my daughter? Oh! pray do not grieve; we 
are all in the hands of the Almighty ; His ways are unsearchable, but 
just.” | 

‘* But why,” the girl resumed, “ are we then so cruelly treated ?”’ 

“ Because we are Jews,” the old man replied; “ because we believe 
there is but One who is the only true God.” 

The little boy, who had all the time attentively listened, interrupted 
him, saying :— 

‘ Have we not all one father? hath not one God created us ?”’ 9 

* So we have,” the old man replied; * but wm 

Here the unfortunate girl rose up, caught hold of the old man’s arm, 
her eyes rolling wildly, her hair dishevelled, her features distorted, her 
whole frame trembling; she fixed lier eyes on the door, and called out, 
with an unearthly voice, ‘‘ There—there—they drag him y 

I awoke. 

8, Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate. 


THE DAMASCUS CALUMNY. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chroniele. 


Sir,—In a recent number of the Chronicle (Feb. 21) we have a para- 
graph relating to the Damascus affair, in which it is stated, that ‘a 
young man of the neighbourhood of Damascus is reported to have 
offered, for a considerable sum of money, to indicate the place where 
that famous priest keeps himself secreted. ‘This fact, tf tt prove correct, 
would be a sadly interesting instance of the blind fanaticism which is 
still extant in our enlightened age, as a melancholy remnant of darker 
centuries.’ 

Now, Sir, you might safely have left the ‘‘ if it prove correct” entirely 
out of question, for 1f Is HISTORICALLY correct, and must go down to 
posterity as another instance of the great debt of gratitude the Jewish 
race owes to the infallible church. Before me, at this moment, lies a 
beautiful work, of the greatest intrinsic worth. It is written by a Jewish 
author, printed and published by a Jewish firm, and illustrated by Jewish 
artists; it is, in short, ‘‘ The Descriptive Geography of Palestine, 
from the pen of the very learned and talented Rabbi Schwarz. In it 
we have the following narrative relative to the horrid Damascus perse- 
cution. I deem no apology necessary for offering you this extract for 
publication : to every Jew living it is worth a golden diadem. 

“ This charge of murder arose from the sudden disappearance of a 
certain Father Thomas, who lived there a long time as a Catholic priest; 
and-it was reported that the Jewish congregation of that city had mur- 
dered him to mingle his blood with the Passover bread, though the 
festival was celebrated Jong after the disappearance of this priest, 
wherefore his blood must have possessed a peculiar property if it could 


? 

Young. Shakspere. 

* Probably alluding to the distinguished ieemrye 4 succourer of his 
brethren at Damascus. alachi ii. 11. 
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be kept so long without being spoiled. The torture and the tyrannical 
proceedings of the chief of Damascus, Serif Pacha, which he practised 
against that unfortunate congregation, were indeed stayed by the inter- 
ference of the supreme authority of the state ; but as no trace of the 
bods of Father Thomas could ever be found, notwithstanding the most 
eareful and diligent search, the suspicion that he had been made away 
with by the Jews has always remained, although the fact could not be 
proved. About four years later, a Christian boy at Alexandria, who 
had been seen for the last time at the house of a Jewish merchant, 
suddenly disappeared. As may be expected, the suspicion fell again on 
the poor Jews that they had murdered him, according to their custom ; 
and the consequence was nearly a riot of the Christians of Alexandria 
against the Jews. But the tolerant Mahmud Ali Pacha interfered by 
force of arms, and protected the unfortunate. To pacify, however, in a 
certain degree, the excited Christians, and since a suspicion was attached 
to the Jews because the boy had.been last seen in the house of one of 
them, he ordered them to use all possible efforts to trace him out, set 
them a long term when they should be held to answer the charge against 
them, and gave them all possible protection to carry on the investiga- 
tion in every direction. ‘The Jews were nevertheless in the greatest 
perplexity, as the problem was a most difficult and important one, to 
discover the lost boy. ‘hey had therefore recourse to the power of 
money, the potent general solvent, and they promised a large reward to 
any one who should produce to them the missing child. And they were 
actually right in this mode of proceeding; for a compassionate young 
man, one of the rioters, who pitied the hard fate of the unfortunate 
Jews, after he had heard of the large prize offered by them, promised 
to deliver them from their dilemma in order to obtain the reward. He 
only required a few sensible men among the Jews, and also a few men 
az a guard for his protection, to accompany him, and then set out on 
his search. When he had come to a Greek convent at a considerable 
distance from Alexandria, he said, ‘ Here is the boy, as he has been 
taken under the protection of the holy and pious fathers.’ It required a 
great deal of trouble and stratagem to get the boy to come out of the 
precincts of the convent, which, however the young man at last suc- 
ceeded in, by the address with which he entrapped the priests; and as 
soon as the boy was outside, he was at once firmly detained by the 
escort. But it would not have answered any good purpose to employ 
force, since these saints were fully capable of murdering the boy, and 
concealing his body, sooner than let the innocence of the Jews be 
proved. In brief, however, the boy was delivered up to the Jews in 
Alexandria perfectly sound and well; and every one was thus clearly 
and fully convinced that the whole was nothing but a wicked con- 
trivance to have a pretext to torture and persecute the helpless Jews. 
What a commentary this on the conduct of the servants of the sole 
saving church! The young man then obtained the promised reward, 
when he said, ‘O ye unskilful Jews! give me a greater prize, and I 
will procure you the body of the Jong-since-consumed Father Thomas 
of Damascus, fat and sleek as he was years ago.’ But the poor Jews 
were glad enough in the happy finding of the boy, not to require the 
reproduction. of the other party; and for fear of stirring up the nearly 
forgotten affair, they left it untouched, although they were greatly 
blameable for so doing. When I learned these particulars at a later 
period, I took all the pains possible to reveal this mystery to the world. 
But I could not succeed, from various causes; first, because I could 
not be on the spot, Alexandria; and secondly, and this more especially, 
on account of the very large sum which the discoverer demanded, which 
he did probably because he would in all likelihood not have been safe 
any longer in the country, and in every other place elsewhere he would 
have come in contact with monk or friar who might have been interested 
in the business ; and he was therefore compelled, in a measure, to 
demand enough means to procure himself an asylum abroad. This 
flagitious act was therefore passed over with indifference, and remains a 
mystery to the world.” 

The above extract I beg to recommend to the notice and considera- 
tion of every Jewish philanthropist; it appears therefrom, that in order to 
tear the mask of hypocrisy from off the base and blood-stained bigots of 
1840, a LARGE sum of money is necessary, say some paltry ten thousand 
pounds; and to save this fraction of a fraction of our national wealth, 
this great problem must go down to posterity unsearched and unsolved! 
The blush of shame absolutely glows on my cheeks when I think that 
possibly our children’s children will indignantly exclaim, “ Our fathers 
might have purchased a great truth with the price of an opera-ticket, 
and they would not !” 

Now, Sir, I maintain that throughout the whole world there is not a 
Jew living, orthodox or heterodox, who would not contribute his mite to- 
wards this great and important object; it only requires an effort, and it is 
accomplished. Ifthe man who has this important secret treasured up 
in his bosom yet lives, let his weight in gold be given to him, rather 
than permit the great fact to go down with him into the grave. 

Let the above remarks stand recorded in the Jewish Chronicle ; they 
will be a living witness to posterity of what the Jews of 1851 couLp 
have done, and what they HAVE done. 

I remain, Sir, yours, etc., 
Hertz Ben Pincnas. 


Lo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—As you have called attention to the translation of the Pentateuch 
by Dr. Benisch, I thought it would not be out of place to remark on a 
very different version of Gen. xlix. 10, given by the celebrated David 
Levi. The translation of Dr. B. does not materially differ from the 
Authorised Version; but thus David Levi: “The sceptre shall not 


depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet (7) for ever 
i.e., not always, entirely (°3), because Shiloh will come,” ete. ; remark. 
ing that this prophecy is really a blessing to Judah, as an Assurance 
that although the sceptre may depart from him for a time, yet it should 
not depart for ever. In proof of the truth of his rendering, he point, 
to the fact that the adverb °3 stands for a cypher in the text accord; 
to the common version, as no other word is given for it. Whether thi, 
version be considered as an ingenious composition of the lexicographer 
or the true version, it is demonstrative of our received ideas on the sub. 
ject, that our restoration at some future day is a certainty. As map 
of your readers, Jewish and Christian, may not have seen this version 
should yon think it worthy, you will please give it a place in your 
columns. Yours, ete. 


Maldon. M. M. 


* ~ 


The Rey. S. M. Isaacs, being about to depart by an early steamer 
on a brief visit to Europe, delivered a valedictory address to his eop. 
gregation on the morning of Sabbath last, taking as his text the pq 
verse, 12th chapter of Samuel :—* Behold, here [ am; witness againg 
me before the Lord, and before his anointed ; whose ox have I taken 
or whose ass have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom haye j 
oppressed ? or of whose hand have I received any bribe, to blind mine 
eyes therewith ? and I will restore it to you.” 

Previously to applying to his own position this appropriate passage 
the reverend gentleman commented on the beneficence of the Deity, 
in granting the supplication of the barren woman, who, in the bitter. 
ness of her soul, internally prayed for suecour and support; her lips 
moving while the tongue spoke not, and the voice was not heard. And 
applauding her watchfulness and care in ascertaming the progress of 
the child she had devoted to the priesthood during her annual visits at 
Shiloh, he called upon those present who had ‘placed their children 
at the various seminaries of this city, to follow the example then set 
them, by scrupulously testing the acquirements of their offspring, in 
order that infidelity or ignorance should not make the children victims 
to the great encroachment of modern scepticism. ‘The reverend lecturer 
then detailed his long connection with the congregation, how dear its 
various members, young and old, were to him; how he loved the fane 
that he had aided to rear; and that, although his physical frame might 
for a short period be far distant from them, yet the treasured partner 
of his existence and his beloved children were here ; and there‘ore, beyond 
the claims of duty, there were ties that would cause his thoughts, nay, 


his soul to be with them, when he might be on the broad Atlantic, or 


in the land of his nativity. Absent in person, he would be present in 
spirit, and his orisons would ascend to heaven for their happiness and 
welfare precisely as if he were as usual, ministering among them. — Elo- 
quently, and at great length, explaining the connection between the 
minister and his congregation, the lecturer exhorted his hearers to 
maintain their high position in the ranks of Orthodox and pious congrte- 
gations; not to suffer their character for a due and prompt observance 
of the precepts of their faith to be tarnished by a less strict adherence 
to the formula; and concluded an impressive address by a powerful 
appeal to their feelings, to testify that his course during their long con- 
nection had been such, that without egotism or vanity, he might stand 


up before them, and, like the prophet of old, challenge a scrutiny by & 


that fearless exclamation,—“ Behold, here 1 am; witness against me 
before the Lord, and before his anointed.” 

The services were then closed by the usual prayers, and the congre- 
gation departed, much affected by the pathetic and affectionate address 
of the rev. gentleman. At the usual time during the services, the 
prayers of the congregation were offered for the welfare of the rev. 
gentleman, and several handsome donations contributed, which we lear 
by the following correspondence, have since swollen to a goodly amount, 
worthy the donor’s liberality, and complimentary to Mr. Isaacs’ stand- 
ing amongst our fellow citizens. 


Trustee Room, Congregation Shaary Tefilla, New York, 
3rd Adar, 5611—5th Feb, 185}. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—The members of the congregation over which We 
have the honor to preside, hail with delight the opportunity afforded by your 
intended visit to Europe, to evince their gratitude for your zeal and thelr 
affection for your person. During the twelve years you have been the 
pastor, vou have added daily to your credit and everlasting honor, by your 
upright and firm conduct asa minister. Your kind and generous dispositio® 
as a man—a fact not only known and appreciated by this, your own congre 
gation—but witnessed and admired by the many on this continent who have 
had the happiness of your acquaintance. j 

In acknowledgment of which the members of the congregation offer for 

our acceptance the accompanying purse, sufficient for the expense of you! 
intended journey, and with it their earnest prayers for your health and happy 
ness to return to your wife, children, and affectionate congregation W" 
renewed health and vigor to resume those duties which you have performed 0 
much to their benefit and satisfaction. We are, Rev. and dear Sir, you" 


truly, 
Joun J. Harr, President, 
To the Rev. S. M. Isaacs. Treasure!- 


(Mr. Isaacs’ REPLY). of 
To Joun J. Harr and D. Esqrs., President and Treasurer 
the Congregation Shaarey Tefilla. 

| 669, Skreet, 4th Adar, 

Gentlemen,—I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt a 
communication, expressing on behalf of the Congregation over which — 
ably preside, the satisfaction afforded them by my intended visit to 
to record the approbation of my ministry. 

You have been pleased to declare, that “ during the twelve years 
had the honor to serve them, that my upright and firm conduct has 


I have 


gained 


_mne their good opinion, and the approbation of many of the prominent mem 
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the books of the law torn in pieces, and trampled under foot. 


he various congregations on this continent.” Such a testimony in 
peng en is worth all the ephemeral popularity for which the worldling labors. 
[ have at all times sought for the se of my conscience in every act of 
yblic life, and am happy to find that the well-defined land-marks of our 
yaa within — I have endeavoured to keep my flock has met with your 
: approval. 
weThe generoas testimony accompanying your letter is far beyond my desire 
or expectation. Yet, it affords but one of the many instances in which the 
congregation have at all times manitested their partiality for one who has en- 
djeavoured to serve them honestly, and his God faithfully. Your kind wishes 
for my sate return to those dear to me, to resume my duties in renewed 
health, I most gratefully acknowledge. Accept, gentlemen, my sincere wishes 
for your prosperity and the prosperity of our congregation. 
- And believe me yours faithfully, 


(Signed) S. M. Isaacs. 


We are happy to state that Mr. Isaacs arrived in London on the 27th 
ultimo. 


— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


A minisTert declaration of the 19th of February, confirms the no- 
mination of M. Weinberg as Rabbi of Lyons. 


Ir is well known that on the 27th and 28th of February, and the Ist 
and 2nd of Mareh, 1848, in the communes of Durmenach, Oberdorff, 
and Hegenheim, ete. the property of the Jewish inhabitants was given 
over to pillage and destruction ; several houses were completely de- 
molished ; all the furniture carried off, and stolen, though but little was 
destroyed. They plundered the premises, and carried off all they 
could lay hands on. ‘The Synagogues were completely laid waste, and 
Some of 
these unfortunate people were pursued with vigour by judicial proceed- 
ings. ‘The law of Vendémiaire, in the year 4 of the republic, renders 
the communes responsille for these crimes. M.Crémieux went to plead 
for the Jews of Durmenach who lost their property. A single trial 
was to decide the whole matter. The adversary of M. Crémieux was 
M. Chauffour, the former Avocat Général of the republic. ‘The plead- 
ings oceupied seven hours, before the tribunal of Altkireh, on Wednes- 
day, the 13th of February. ‘The tribunal has suspended its deliberations 
for eight days, in order that the decision of the Procureur of the republic 
may be made known—we now await the result. One of the Journals 
of the Haut Rhin, notwithstanding it is an opponent of M. Crémieux, 
willingly acknowledges his great talents, and reports that the decision 
of the court is postponed for a month, 


We find in the Annuaire du Haut Rhin for the current year, that the 
Jewish population of that province is in all 14,755; in the department 
of Colmar, 6,707: in that of Altkirch, 6,286; and in that of Belfort, 
L713. 


La Suisse has not been able to defer to the principles of tolerance. 
M. le Docteur Basswitz, who has just been expelled from the commune 
of Saint Imier, had no other fault than that of his Hebrew parentage ; 
his papers were all in the best order, and he presented proofs of his 
having been in possession of a sufficient fortune ; his certificate was most 
satisfactory, and he well merited the distinction he had enjoyed as a 
member of the commune de Saint Imier, but he happened not to have 
his baptismal register. Rome might well envy this example of the 
tolerance and forbearance of the council of the state of Soleure. 


ConsTaNTINoPLE, December 24th.—The Israelites of the whole of 
Turkey are rejoiced, that in future the Jewish community are them- 
selves to exercise the supervision of ‘the customs dues: and, that its 
members will be, in future, delivered from the despotic and arbitrary 
surveillance of the Turkish inspectors.— Gazette de Judaisme. 


| Trey write from Cracow—* An Israelite of our town had advanced 
300 florins to one of the citizens, receiving in return a bill of exchange. 
Che citizen died, leaving a widow and children in a state of destitution, 
when the Israelite destroyed the bill.” This generous action has pro- 
duced a much more favourable impression on the minds of the public, 
than if he had used harsh measures to recover his money. 


Dreaprun Persecution or tHe Jews In tHe East.—We are 
sreatly pained to state, that letters have just reached Sir Moses Monte- 
fore, and the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, from Constantinople, imploring the 
dssistance of Sir Moses, under circumstances similar to those which 
cecurred at Damascus, In the interior of the country, a child having 
died, the Jews were accused of having killed it for the blood’s sake. 
About twenty Jews, among whom were several Rabbies, have been 


limprisoned, and horribly treated, two of whom, we hear, have already died 
lrom the torture. 


Bristo., March 2nd.—-On Saturday last the Rev. A. L. Green 


delivered his farewell address to the Bristol congregation. He took 
his text from Psalm cxxii, 7—9:— | 


and treated it with his usual 
On Sunday a 


the committee-room of the 


ability, visibly affecting his audience. 


andsome il Synagozue, to present Mr.Green with a 
inscribe ry Siver salver, purchased by a general subscription, and 
numero Pe follows: Presented to the Rev. A. L. Green, by his 
of ate a riends of the Bristol Hebrew Congregation, as a testimonial 

respect and esteem.” 


“ir. Green was introduced to the meeting by Alderman W. Alexander 


meeting of the members, seat-holders, etc., was held in 
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H and Mr. D. Hyam, and addressed by the chairman, Mr. L. Levy, warden, 


to the following effect :— 


Rev. Sir,—I am deputed by your numerous friends of the Bristol Congre- 
gation to present you with this testimenial as a mark of their approbation of 
your services for the thirteen years you have been our minister, as a testi- 
mony of their respect for your character and conduct, both in public and 
private life, and their esteem for you as their teacher and their friend. As 
our minister you have both conferred honour on yourself and on our commu- 
nity, that has been so fortunate in having possessed your zealous ministra- 
tion. As private individuals we regret that you will no longer be locally 
connected with us; but as a public body we rejoice in your contem lated 
well-doing, and are glad that you have now met with a more extended field 
of usefulness ; and we feel sure that the blossoms of your youth will be more 
than realised in the ripe fruits of your meditative manhood, and that, as a 
champion of our holy faith, you will ever be ready to do battle in that 
righteous cause. Sir, we hope that, at a future day, this testimonial may 
not only be an heir-loom to gladden the eyes of your children, who may 
om to it with affectionate pride, and say, “ Behold, our father has done 

is duty,” but also commemorate the congregation of Bristol, who appre- 
ciated your worth. Called, Sir, now to the metropolis of this empire, you 
will have a larger flock, you may have more wealthy and distinguished 
patrons, but I venture to say for the contributors to this memorial, that you 
will not meet with truer friends, or more heart-felt well-wishers for your 
future prosperity. 

Again, Sir, in the name of all, I wish you and yours health and happiness. 
May your days be prolonged to serve your Maker in truth and singleness of 
heart; and may God speed you on your way ! 

Mr. Green replied in suitable and affectionate terms, and the pro- 
ceedings concluded.—/'rom a Correspondent. 

Maneuesten New Hesprew Conerecarion.—We hear that the 
Building Committee have succeeded in procuring a plot of ground, 
whereon to erect their new synagogue in York-street, adjoining the new 
school, now in course of erection. We are glad to pereeive, that the 
public is responding to the call for assistance in the pious act of rearing 
a building worthy of the worship of the one and only true God. 


CanpirF.—aA correspondent acquaints us that, in consequence of the 
increase in the number of Jewish families, a synagogue 1s intended to 
be built in this town. The burial ground, which is about being en- 
closed with a wall, was the giit of the late Marquis of Bute. 


Taz Great Exarsiriox —We are gratified to mention several more 
of our co-religionists, who are preparing for the forthcoming Exhibition. 
Mr. 8. L. Finzi, surgeon-dentist, of Dalby-terrace, City-road, has made 
several magnificent sets of teeth, true to nature, from one solid piece of 
hippopotamus, which he will exhibit in the stall engaged at the Crystal 
Palace. ‘The Messrs. Mawson Brothers, furriers, of the United States 
of America, will exhibit some rare specimens of the “ American Silver 
Martin.” .. There has also a vessel arrived from Tunis with most costly 
and elegant specimens of goods; and amougst the Tunisian merchants 
who will exhibit, there are two of our co-religionists. 


Wipows’ Home.—We omitted in our list of donations to this charity 
in our last number, the name of Mr. Emanuel Isaacs for 10s. 


Miss Isaacs.—An Edinburgh correspondent says :—The play-going 
public here have been enjoying a delightful treat in the charming sing- 
ing and versatile acting of a young Jewish lady of the name of Rebecca 
Isaacs. Miss I. has the advantage of a countenance moulded atter that 
of the beauties of her race, the women of which were in all days celebra- 
ted for their personal’ charms. ‘The grand raven locks of the songstress 
might have adorned the head of an Eastern Queen. ‘The demeanour of 
this accomplished artiste too, is exceedingly gentle, kindly, and unas- 
suming; and her solicitude to please is equal to that of any member of 
the projession I ever saw on the boards—Greenock Advertiser. 


A wounded conscience is sure to pursue us with eternal reproaches, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Lover of Research” (Ipswich).—After the most mature inspection of the im- 
pression forwarded to us, we are induced to believe that the original is not a 
Jewish coin, but probably a fa/isman of the early part of the 17th century. 
The Hebrew letters are evidently too clumsy and too uncharacteristic to be the 
performance of a Jew. The characters in the inner circle are evidently 
astrolozical. 


Received—The Prophecies of Hosea, Translated from the Hebrew, etc., by the 
Rev. W. H. Neale, M.A., F.A.S. 


ERRATUM. 

A curious error, patent to every one, through some unaccountable oversight, 
occurred in the report of Dr. Adler's Sermon inserted in No. 20 of the Jews 
Chronicle, i. e., the substitution of the word ‘ Gospel” for “ House,” ia p. 155, line 
26. The erroneous passage should resd— . 

“To strive that their actions in life be not in opposition to the house ; 
instead of— 
“To strive that their actions in life be not in opposition to the Gospel. 


DIED, 


At Bombay, on the 2!st of January, 1851, Edmund Helbert Ellis, of the 
Bombay Native Infantry, in the 22nd year of his age, and youngest son of 
S. H. Ellis; Esq., of Keppel-street, Russell-square, deeply and universally 
regretted. He was interred in the Jewish Burial-ground, and his remains 
were followed to the grave by all the chief officers of the garrison and other 
friends. 


Wanted for Manchester, 


i - | Housekee in an Establishment where a number of 
A rn Peers lodged. Apply any morning at 1] o’Clock for full 


particulars of the duties of the Situation, at Mr. S. Hvam, 36, Oxford-strest, London, 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, | 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
LECTURES. 


Tuurspay Evenine next, March 13th, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Dr. BENISCH, 

On the Exodus—Countries and Nations connected with it. 
Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
Fripay EveninG next, March 14th, at 8 o'clock, 

Mr. JOSEPH MITCHELL, 

On the Jurisprudence of the Hebrews. 

Admission Free, by Tickets to be had at the Library. 
TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 308, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
On Wepnespay Eventne next, March 12th, 
Mr, JOUN ZACARIAH LAWRENCE 
(Member of the Council of the London Botanical Society ), will deliver a Lecture on 
Puysiorocy (IUlustrated with Experiments). 


Commence at half-past 8 o'clock. Members Free; Non-Members 6d. each. 
MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Manchester New Hebrew Congregation. 
HE Wardens and Committee of the above Congregation have much pleasure in 
acknowledging the following additional Donations towards their Building Fund :— 


Mr. Charles Davis - - -£2.12 6;Mr.I. Joel - 

Dr. I. A. Franklin - - — Fineburg - - 2 
i. Abel - - - — Simon - 0) 
Meicning - - - 1 1 Miss Sarah Franks - - 
P. Falk - - 1 1 Oj} Mr. Lewis Franks - - 
T. Theodores - 0 | S. - - -. 0.10.6 
P. Solomons - - 


Donations will be thankfully received and duly acknowledged, in London, by the Rev.. 
Israc! Levy, Western Synagocue Chambers, St. Alban’s-place; Lewis H. Isaaca; Esq., 
2, Princes-street, Stepney; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, In 
Manchester, by M. Harris, Esq., President, 6, Withy Grove; and S, Mayer, Esq., Hon. 


Sec., 62, Market-street, 


society for Relieving the Poor during the Seven 
Days of Confined Mournin:;. 
HE Committee respectfully inform the Subscribers and the Public generally, 
that a Benefit in aid of the Funds of this Society will take place at the Royal 
Surrey Theatre, on Saturday, the 29th March ensuing. 3 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 


Tickets may be had of the Committee, of Mr. Moss Defries, Houndsditch, and of 


the Honorary Secretary, 
Committee Room, 
Great Prescott-street, 
February 25th, 1851. 


P. HYAM, 
14, Bevis Marks, and 
66, Hoxton Old Town. 


Jewish Lying-Iin Charity. 
For supplying Bread, Meat, Coals, and Groce rs to Poor Married Jewish Females 
during their Accouchement, 

Held at the Brack Lion Tavern, Middlesex-street, 
EstaBLISHED 1845. 
Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


HE Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the usual Monthly Election for 
the admission of FOUR AVPLICANTS tothe Gifts of the above Charity will 
take place on Sunday Evening next, March 16th, 1851, at the Society's Room as 
above. 
The Voting will commence at 7 and close at 9 o’clock precisely. 
Persons paying one Quarterly Subscription in advance, at or before the time of 
Election, are entitled to vote. 
(By order) 


JOSEPH MITCHELL, 
Hon, Sec. 
METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL, 
8, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate Street. 


PATRON, 
H.R, PRINCE ALBERT, K.G, 
TREASURER. 

JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Ese. 
T was recently said by a Hebrew gentleman visiting this Institution, that it might 
almost be called ** the Jews’ Hosrirat,’’ Itis relieving at the rate of about 5,000 
per year, of the poor members of that communion, and is situated in a neighbourhood 
most convenient to them, No letter of recommendation is required, and every applicant 
is at once admitted, With increased means, the Hospital may be rendered still more 
beneficial to the poorer classes of our Jewish fellow citizens. Beds are now kept un- 

occupied from the want of funds, 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the benevolence which characterises the wealthy 
members of the Hebrew persuasion, for assistance in carrying on this Institution, so 
valuable to the afflicted poor. 

Subscriptions thankfully received by John Gurney Hoare, Esq., the Treasurer, 62, 
Lombard-street ; by John Gurney Fry, Esq., 14, St. Helen’s-place ; by the Bankers, 
Messrs, Barnett, Hoare and Co., 62, Lombard-strect, and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 

By order of the Committee, 
JOHN GURNEY FRY, Cratemay, 
CHARLES NASH, Secretary, 


oy TIN 
VAN DER HOOGHT’S HEBREW BIBLE, 
With Points and Musical Notes. 
London Edition, Thick Demy 8vo, Fine Paper, neatly bound in Cloth, and Lettered. 


OMERS and ISAACS, Wholesale and Export Stationers, 67, Houndsditch, 
having purchased a few copies of the above scarce and valuable work, are 
enabled to offer the same to the Public at the low price of 8s. 6d. per copy. 
Also D°nN 12D (Psalms), same edition, neatly bound, 1s. 


A Few Copies only on hand. 
‘Wanted, 


= — — 


A Respectable Young Man, who is fully competent to manage a Retail Clothing 
First-rate Testimonials as to Character and 


and Tailoring Establishment. 
Competency required. 
Apply to I. Abrahams, 94, Whitechapel, Liverpool. 


CHRONICLE. 


Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street, 
Mr FP. EZER EE L 
Begs to announce to his Pupils, Friends, and the Public, that his 
GRAND VOCAL. AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
Will take place on Monpay EveninG, March 10, 1851. 

Vocalists, 
Miss BASSANO, Madile. C. St. MARC, 
Madile. THERESE MAGNER, Miss 8. LEWIS, The Misses ALEXANDppR 
Sig. RONCONT, Herr JONGHMANS, 
Sig. AGOSTI, and M. HENRI DRAYTON, 
Instrumentaliste, 
Violin - - Herr POLLITZER. 
Pianofore, Madile. E. St. MARC (Pupil of M. J. Herz), and Mr. P. UZEKIEL, 

Conductor - - Mr. M, LEVY. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. P. Ezexiex will perform Weber's “ Concert 
Stiick,” with Macfarren’s Accompaniments, and a “Galop Brillante,” tis ows 
composition. 

Gallery, 1s. Body ofthe Hall, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Platform, 3s, 
Tickets to be had at the Hall, of Mr. Edmeads, 40, Cheapside, and of 
Mr. P. Ezekiel, 47, Goodge-street, l'itzroy-square. 


Doors open at Seven o'clock—to commence at Eight precisely. 


ews’ Eiospital, Wile End. 


Passover Cakes, Meat, and Bread, 


HE Committee are ready to reczive Tenders for the supply of the above, Fo, 
particulars and printed Forms apply to Mr. Howe, the Superintendent, at the 
House. 


nesday Evenings, commencing at 8 o'clock. 


| 


LEGAL GENTLEMAN of high repute as a Counsel in the Dutch Courts of 
Law, and who is also well acquainted with English Law, begs to offer his services 
to persons in this Country, or in the Colonies, who may have any cases requiring Legal 
advice, or transactions with parties in any part ef Holland. In cases of great impor. 
tance, due security can be given, and it must be particularly observed, that No Ferg or 
Costs will be charged until satisfactory settlements take place between the parties 
concerned, 
For further particulars, apply pre-paid, at Messrs, Weerden and Co., No.3, Great 
Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields, or at their Office, Ne, 20, Bread Street, Cheapside, 
City. 


‘Leetures on the Principles and Applications of 
Phrenoioegy. 


R. DONOVAN’S Second Course of Lectures this Season will be delivered at 
the London School of Phrenology, 8, King William-street, Strand, on Wed- 
Ladies and Gentlemen wishing for 
Tickets of Free Admission can procure them by calling, or sending their cards. 
Mr. Donovan may be consulted daily on the Innate Dispositions and Capacities 
of Children and Adults, and on the Education and Pursuits proper for each Mental 
Constitution. 
Families, Schools, and Institutions attended. 


Wanted, 
EVERAL Assistants in the Bespoke and Ready-made Departments. 
b first-rate Salesmen need apply. 
Also, several Youths, as Cashiers. 
Apply, any Morning between 9 and 11 o’clock, at E. Moses and Son’s, Minories 
and Aldgate, City, London. 


CLABK’s LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 

lik METROPOLITAN 

LIGHT COMPANY have 

now all their Lamps perfected. 

Their immense business speaks 

volumes for the good quality of 
their goods, 

The Diamonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpir 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person's 


Lamps can be altered to the Dramonp prit-, 
ciple. 


None but 


ad 
»* 


Clark's Lamps 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or Careel 


Lamps. 

N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post 
application. 

ii 

ii 

PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS: 

Hh i This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 


persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
{' bad in principle, and which are imposed 0” 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 

‘You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, and exactly opposit 
Warren’s Blacking Warehouse. 


all, 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London f 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and. published by a yin th 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, HoundsditCh, 

City of London. Fri 
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